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were ignorant of,the value of riches, and indifferent
to the enjoyments which civilized man procures to
himself by their means. Nevertheless there wras
nothing coarse in their demeanour ; they practised
an habitual reserve and a kind of aristocratic polite-
ness. Mild and hospitable when at peace, though
merciless in war beyond any known degree of human
ferocity, the Indian would expose himself to die of
hunger in order to succour the stranger who asked
admittance by night at the door of his hut ; yet he
could tear in pieces with his hands the still quivering
limbs of his prisoner. The famous republics of
antiquity never gave examples of more unshaken
courage, more haughty spirits, or more intractable
love of independence than were hidden in former
times among the wild forests of the New World.
The Europeans produced no great impressions when
they landed upon the shores of North America ;
their presence engendered neither envy nor fear.
What influence could they possess over such men as
we have described ? The Indian could live without
wants, suffer without complaint, and pour out his
death-song at the stake. Like all the other members
of the great human family, these savages believed in
the existence of a better world, and adored, under
different names, God, the creator of the universe.
Their notions on the great intellectual truths were in
general simple and philosophical.
Although we have here traced the character of
a primitive people, yet it cannot be doubted that
another people, more civilized and more advanced
in all respects, had preceded it in the same regions.
An obscure tradition which prevailed among the
Indians to the north of the Atlantic informs us that
these very tribes formerly dwelt on the west side of
the Mississippi. Along the banks of the Ohio, and